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GLEANINGS 


WASHINGTON FOR PRESIDENT 


If George Washington were alive today 
he would stand no chance of election as 
President, The Living Church, Episcopal 
organ, declares. 

In support of this statement, an editorial 
points out that Washington would be op- 
posed by the following elements: 


—pby the American Legion, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and the 
Liberty League, because he was a known 
radical of revolutionary tendencies; 


—by William Randolph Hearst, for the 
above reasons and also because he was 
born an Englishman; 


—hby President Roosevelt and the New 
Dealers, because he believed in the Con- 
stitution and in rugged indiv‘dualism; 


—by Bishop Cannon and the Methodist 
Board of Prohibition, Temperance and 
Public Morals, because he believed in life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and 
kept the best cellar in Virginia; 


—hby the Roman Catholics and Missouri 
ynod Lutherans, because he was a Mason; 


—hy the Atheist Society, because he was 
a churchman; 


—by the Negroes and the Civil Liberties 
Union, because he kept slaves; 


—by the Communists and other radicals, 
because he was an aristocrat and a capi- 
talist; 


—by the aristocrats and capitalists, be- 
cause he believed in democracy and the 
rights of the common man; 


—hby the League of Nations Association 
and the internationalists, because he 
warned of entangling foreign alliances; 


—hy the isolationists and hundred per- 
centers because he entered into a treaty of 
alliance with France, and welcomed La- 
fayette, Von Steuben and Kosciusko as his 
allies; 


—hby the conservationists and the Amal- 
gamated Fruit Growers of America, be- 
cause he cut down the cherry tree. 

* * 


THREATENS TO “TAKE A WALK’”’ 


John J. Cornwell, former Democratic 
Governor of West Virginia and now general 
counsel for the B. & O. Railroad, has 
threatened to ‘‘take a walk” out of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church because of 
resolutions adopted February 22, at the 
annual meeting of the Church League for 
Industrial Democracy which urged equality 
between Negroes and whites in the 
church’s official positions, and opposed 
anti-sedition bills now pending before 
Congress. 

Addressing a meeting at the Y. M.C.A., 


Mr. Cornwell said that his “hair stood on 
end” when he read of the resolutions the 
organization adopted. “I drew the line,” 
he said, “‘when I saw that they advocated 
social equality with Negroes in church 
offices, and they wanted to stop those who 
would penalize overthrow of our govern- 
ment by force or who would stop disaf- 
fection in the army and navy. 

“If that’s going to be the doctrine of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, I’m 
going to do what Al Smith said he’d do— 
I'll take a walk. I think people like that 
have got religion in a mild form.” 

In reply to Mr. Cornwell’s speech, Rev. 
W. Owings Stone, rector of St. Mary’s 
Church and president of the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy, said: 
“Former Governor Cornwell will find a 
majority of people in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church unfortunately holding his 
views. It may comfort him to know the 
Church League for Industrial Democracy 
is not an official organization of his church 
and that only a minority of the members 
of his church belong to the league. How- 
ever, that is a militant minority for social 
justice among men and nations and in ac- 
cord with the pastoral letter adopted by 
our own House of Bishops at Davenport, 
Iowa, November, 1933.” 

* 


* 


BRAVE NEW WORLD 
in The Social Frontier 

President James B. Conant of Harvard 
University, speaking at the centenary 
celebration of Andrew Carnegie’s birthday, 
flat-footedly opposed any curb on ‘“‘ex- 
ceptional men free to do what they want 
in their laboratories and free to write what 
they want in their libraries.” To those 
who assert that the human race has not 
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advanced far enough morally to handle its 
new scientific knowledge, President Co- 
nant addressed the following question: 
Must we have a board of control which 
will direct the forward movement and per- 
haps even order strategic retreats when 
necessary, or indeed declare a complete 
cessation of the fighting if it is decided 
that the frailty of civilization has passed 
a certain critical value? 
* * 
WE ADD A NAME TO OUR LIST 
John Haynes Holmes 
from Unity 
Earl Browder, leader of the Communist 
Party in this country, is a native Ameri- 
can, born in Kansas, and brought up in the 


Unitarian church. We have never heard 


the Unitarians boast of this fact. We 
wonder why they do not add Browder’s 
name to their world-famous honor roll of 
distinguished Americans. 

(The Register adds Mr. Browder’s name 
to its list of distinguished Americans! 
Can anyone tell us whether John Reed 
may also have been a Unitarian?) 


RELIGION 
Please give a definition of religion. 


Professor Herbert L. Willett of 
Chicago, in discussing definitions of 
religion, recently wrote: Some defini- | 
tions apparently ignore spiritual im- 
plications, characterizing religion as 
“a peculiar sanction given to the 
mores’’; ‘‘the consciousness of the high- 
est social values’; ‘‘man’s attitude 
toward the universe regarded as a social 
and ethical force’; “a valuing attitude, 
universalizing the will and emotions 
rather than the ideas of man”; ‘“‘a 
consecration of individual life and ener- 
gies to social ends’’; or ‘‘the quest for 
the largest and fullest satisfaction of felt 
needs.”’ Others take account only of 
the spiritual, designating religion as 
“faith in unseen powers”; ‘‘belief in 
spiritual beings’; ‘‘belief in the reality 
of spiritual values’; “that which ex- 
presses in life the relationship between 
man and the supernatural realm’’; 
“the effective desire to be in right re- 
lation to the power manifesting itself 
in the universe’; or “the attempt of 
the human soul to get into right rela- 
tions with God.” 

He continues by quoting J. H. Leuba’s 
“God or Man” as suggesting five groups 
into which definitions of religion may be 
classified: (1) Religion is the feeling or 
attitude called forth by the mysterious 
or the sacred; (2) Religion is the quest 
after the meaning of life; (3) Religion 
is a belief in something human which 
has the power of making life what it 
should be; (4) Religion is devotion to 
the welfare of humanity; (5) Religion 
is an experience implying the existence 
of a spiritual world. 
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_Sweden---Miniature Social Laboratory 
Dale DeWitt 


|HE marked increase of interest in the Scandi- 
: 6) navian countries in recent years is well re- 
| flected in the attitude of a young man I met 

2G) on a Swedish train last summer. Having 
traveled, vacationed and schooled in various European 
countries for a number of years, he had picked an 
island outside Stockholm for a summer of work on 
anovel. Now he was consigning the rest of Europe to 
the nether regions, and swore to limit his future visits 
to the paradise of the Baltic. Tourist travel is swing- 
ing from central and southern Europe northward to 
the lands where there is less proximity to chaos. Those 
who go to Russia touch or hear directly of the Scan- 
dinavian lands. They seem peaceful, placid and secure 
in a world of torn and shaky nations. A further reason 
for the interest in these countries is that more is being 
learned of the economic experimentation which has 
taken place there. 

This new interest in the Scandinavian lands 
promises good for the outside world, for there is much 
to learn about living from these little nations where 
social democracy, although somewhat of the hot-house 
variety, nevertheless -gives us a foretaste of what 
good sense might do. 

Each of these countries has some phase of sensible, 
well-organized activity worth study, but Sweden is 
probably of greatest interest today because it is the 
most highly industrialized of the group. 


The Charm of Good Living 


Sweden shows up well to the traveler. Her trains 
are comfortable, neat, clean, and attractive even in 
third class. The countryside has picturesqueness, 
whether in the farming regions of the south or the 
rocky and wooded lake country farther up. Stock- 
holm, the chief metropolis, seems not quite so “Old 
European” as one might expect. It is an industrial 
city but without industrial slums, and with more in- 
teresting buildings and a far lovelier setting than cities 
usually have. It is located on seven islands, the hills 
of which give vantage points of outlook. Outside are 
hundreds of islands, and there are numerous interest- 
ing boat trips to be taken. Cafes, parks, marvelous 
food, music, the charm of good living in all its forms, 
are there. Modernism in architecture, in craft work, 
and all forms of art are to be found in abundance. 
Travel writers will express their enthusiasm, with 
plenty of good material for copy as the interest grows. 

There is more, however, than what may easily be- 
come the monotony of pleasantness, if one has an in- 
terest in the social undergirding of Sweden’s life. 
For this is the land of the planned society, conceived 
‘in terms of what might be called the “left-middle”’ 
thought of American political life. Sweden is pretty 
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well balanced, in fact about half-and-half private 
business and socially collectivized business. The 
Social Democrats are dominant politically, and they 
have seen to it that social collectivization should have 
an equal chance with private industry and commerce. 
The state and municipal governments own and oper- 
ate the railroads, broadcasting, liquor and tobacco, 
general utilities, three-fourths of the electric power 
plants, and twenty-five percent of the lumber busi- 
ness. About forty percent of the commercial life of 
the nation is covered in this. Cooperatives take in 
about ten percent. 


Government Ownership and Cooperation 


Government ownership and operation is generally 
conceded to be efficient, economical, and free from cor- 
ruption. Its benefits and progressive policies are felt 
by the people, and there is none of the stagnation 
frequently argued as inevitable by those who favor 
private business. Improvements are constantly made 
in the various fields of government business, for in- 
stance, in the case of the program of railway electri- 
fication, about half of which is well on toward com- 
pletion. 

In a number of fields such as electricity there is 
freedom of competition between the government and 
private business, with no juggling of accounts on the 
part of the government. This situation has its effect in 
tempering excessive profit-taking by private firms, 
and is rather impressive in its results. Profit-taking 
for social reasons by the government in the liquor and 
tobacco monopolies has been very great, but this is ex- 
ceptional. Laissez-faire is not entirely out in Sweden, 
but the people through the government may enter into 
it on exactly the same basis as corporations. A few 
years ago a newspaper man who was in Sweden told 
of an incident that has a rather amusing pertinence to 
the question of public ownership. He was motoring 
there with an editor of one of the large Chicago news- 
papers, and remarked on how well government and 
private competition worked out. His companion re- 
plied that this sort of thing was not needed in America, 
for men like Samuel Insull took care of the utilities 
problem efficiently. 

Although not so extensive as government owner- 
ship, the cooperatives in Sweden are a very important 
and possibly more interesting factor in the economic 
life of the country. The first cooperatives were 
organized near the end of the last century, and the 
movement has grown with extraordinary rapidity. 
Originally planned along the line of the Rochdale 
Consumers’ Cooperatives in England, there have since 
been developed many different types of organization. 

In 1930 there were consumers’ societies, credit so- 
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cieties, agricultural cooperatives, workers and produc- 
tive organizations, housing and construction societies, 
and many other types. A large number of the societies 
were affiliated with the Central Union. Even the 
highly individualized craft occupations have been 
successfully brought into cooperation. Sweden now 
stands among those nations having a large percentage 
of membership in proportion to population, Czecho- 
slovakia, Russia, Great Britain, and Finland in order, 
however, exceeding her figure. Rapid growth and com- 
prehensive development have been features of the 
Swedish movement. 

Although some attempts had been made as long 
ago as 1860 to organize cooperatives, their real de- 
velopment dates from 1899, when the Central Union, 
or Kooperativa Forbundet, was established. The 
Forbundet gave central direction for the movement as 
a whole, and served as a propaganda agency as well 
as an organizing unit. It has been remarkably effec- 
tive, and apparently the basis of the extraordinarily 
rapid growth during the first part of this century. The 
work of the Central Union in the main has four divi- 
sions: the coordination of the retail societies; the whole- 
sale and productive activity; the cash department and 
insurance societies; and the department for organiza- 
tion propaganda and publicity. 

There are about 800 consumers’ retail societies 
affiliated with the Central Union, the largest of which 
is the Stockholm Society, which in 1933 had 341 shops 
and 72,629 members. Through a policy of paying and 
selling only for cash great progress has been made, 
and the point reached where the societies have become 
the sole property of the members. A surplus is paid 
back to members on a fixed basis of three percent of 
the turnover, and through this the members may pay 
up their 100 kroner per-membership fee. 


Concentration on a Single Article 


The wholesale and productive department of the 
Forbundet has been of outstanding importance in re- 
cent years. It has entered production in a number of 
new fields or activities, and extended operations in 
fields where it had previously been engaged. The 
leading principle has been to concentrate all efforts at 
one time on a single article where the price has been 
too high, and to begin production only when it is 
possible to start a factory as well equipped and ef- 
ficient as the best of its kind in the country. The 
Kooperativa Forbundet has now a margarine factory, 
a shoe factory, a rubber factory, a superphosphate 
factory, and an electric lamp factory, besides a number 
of flour mills. It has also recently gone outside the 
field of merely consumable goods and started produc- 
tion of durable gocds usable in their own industries, 
such as cash registers, cutting machines, and scales. 

By entering the field of production the coopera- 
tives have brought about immense savings for the 
public in Sweden. Two instances illustrate the value 
of this competitive activity. By establishing a rubber 
factory in 1926 it was possible to bring down the price 
of galoshes, which are worn by practically everyone 
in Sweden, from 8.50 kroner to 3.50 kroner. In 1929, 
when they embarked on the production of electric 
lamps, prices of the lamps as sold by the trust were 
1.35 kroner, and the price now is .85 kroner as sold 
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by the trust and .80 for the cooperative lamps. Since — 
electrification is very extensive in Sweden, this is a 
great saving to a large number of people. It is the 
policy of the Central Union not to enter a field unless 
it has sufficient reserves to afford either to succeed or 
in case of failure to be able to hold a factory intact as 
a threat to the monopolies, and thus hold’ the price 
down. 

The Kooperativa Forbundet has no bank of its 
own, but it conducts savings-bank operations on a 
fairly extensive scale through the ‘local societies. 
The solvency of the bank is so kept that it would be 
possible to pay to its members on very little notice 
the whole of the amount deposited without limiting 
business activities. The insurance societies have de- 
veloped rapidly and serve a large clientele. 


Education and Culture 


The department for organization, propaganda 
and publicity is interested in the development of the 
local societies, in spreading the knowledge of coopera- 
tive ideals, and in the auditing of the societies. There 
is a cooperative press which publishes the largest 
weekly in Sweden, Konsumentbladet. There are many 
special publications for various groups of officials, 
and a considerable use of moving-picture films. The 
department conducts a center of cooperative educa- 
tion which has grown into a notable institution. In 
connection with this there is a large correspondence 
school. Throughout the whole cooperative move- 
ment of Sweden a series of discussion groups are es- 
tablished which teach economics and cooperation, and 
which aid greatly in carrying out the democracy of the 
movement. The publishing house handles many 
publications for the general market as well as for the 
cooperatives. The architects’ office serves the whole 
movement. : 

Among the independent groups one of the most. 
useful developments has been that of the cooperative 
housing association. The first activity was started 
through the Stockholm County Council, and on the 
basis of this experience the Tenants Savings Bank and 
Building Society was formed in 1929. In 1924 the 
first piece of property was ready for occupation, and 
now, in Stockholm alone, about 19,000 members. 
own flats and other property. The housing problem 
was very serious, and not more than fifteen years ago 
many a Stockholm family had no better home than 
a wooden cubicle run up in Gymnasia and other large 
halls. In the new housing scheme there is central 
heating for each block, and most of the flats have two 
rooms, kitchen, bath, and a hall. They have every 
modern equipment, and are served with central laun- 
dries and cleaning rooms. Kindergartens are es- 
tablished as a part of the plan, and the organization. 
has provided some estates at the seaside where small. 
colonies are built for members who wish to get away 
from the city. A home-culture department has been 
opened up which has a furniture shop and factory. 
Lectures and magazines have been organized to serve 
as a link between the association and its members. 
With all these advantages, the cost is considerably 
lower than in the case of much less satisfactory flats. 
which are rented privately. Also the tenants soon be- 
come the owners. Already about one-tenth of Stock-. 
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holm’s population is living cooperatively. In ten 
other towns cooperation housing societies have been 
founded. 

Sweden stands out as a modern industrial nation 
which has attempted with considerable partial social- 
ization in two forms, cooperation and government 
ownership. She has proved the economic soundness of 
socialization. Her standard of living is one of the 


_ highest in the world, and, in many respects, in com- 
_ parison with the needs of its people, higher than that 


a a 


of the United States. There is, for instance, a fifty 


_ percent electrification of farms, whereas in this country 


rural electrification has reached only about ten per- 
cent. There is little poverty, and unemployment dur- 
ing the depression never reached high proportions. 


Sweden felt the effects of the world depression late, 


and the peak was reached in 1932. She is now out of 
the depression and back to a prosperity equal with 


1929. The first six months of this year the index was 


higher in many industries. At the peak of the de- 


pression the government put into effect a program of 


managed currency and large-scale public-works ex- 
penditure. The fact that this program succeeded in 
Sweden and has yielded doubtful results in the United 
States may be due to a number of factors, but one of 


them, undoubtedly, was that Sweden already had, to 
a large extent, a planned society. 


Many people feel that here is an example of the 
ideal solution to economic problems. It has its ap- 


peal to those who are liberal and yet object to a com- 


pletely collectivized society. Whether or not this 
viewpoint is justified only time can tell. Those who 
are doubtful suggest that it cannot be decided until 
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the comparison with Russia’s achievements ten years 
from now is made. Also it is argued that Sweden is 
much more dependent upon the international situation 
through her remaining private industries than a 
completely collectivized society would be. The prob- 
lem of fascism in Sweden may appear on the surface 
unthinkable, but careful students are not so sure. 

International developments might compel Sweden 
to move with sudden rapidity to the right, so that she 
would become a totalitarian state and her present 
achievements in collectivization play into the hands 
of reactionaries. Sweden has its colored-shirt or- 
ganization, as other European countries do which have 
not yet gone F’ «cist. This is so far insignificant, but 
its insignificar cc may not always be so great. 

The crux of the matter seems to be in whether 
or not social democracy there can renew its left position 
in favor of complete socialization. This position was 
abandoned at the beginning of the depression. There 
is no great evidence that it will be vigorously renewed. 
It is not likely that socialization and capitalism can 
long lie down in the same pasture. 

Apart from Europe’s troubles, gradualism in 
Sweden might win for collectivization, but interna- 
tional complications could easily give capitalism and 
reaction enough dominance to cause a swing toward 
fascism. Timeisa factor in the life of the cooperatives. 
Rapid and more complete socialization in Sweden 
thus seems her only salvation, and the one chance for 
social democracy to prove itself effective. I#it cannot 
do so in Sweden, where it has a far better chance than 
it had in Germany, then its apologists will find little 
to encourage them. 


The New Possibility for Liberal Religion’ 


Albert 


aii Madison (Wisconsin) Forum, under the 
leadership of Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, in 
its first season devoted itself to an analysis 
of the effects of changing community life 
upon the church. 

The liberal church has long been a hospitable 
place of meeting for the intellectually emancipated; 
there is evidence now that the church no longer holds 
its grip upon the life of the community through its 
appeal to the pioneer type of liberal leader. In fact, 
the new social frontiers have very little use for the old 
type of individualistic leadership which the Unitarian, 
with other liberals, is capable of offering. 

The age of individualistic leadership is passing 
into the museum of history. The characteristic of 
the new age that is emerging is group-action. The 
Jeader now required is he or she who projects group- 
feeling and group-activity. ‘The old type of liberal 


leader in America was elevated by his personal achieve- 
ment above the heads of the crowd; he “‘went it alone.”’ 


He was admired because he had succeeded in elevating 


himself by his own personal initiative and energy. 


Individuals today are submerged in social move- 


*This is the second article on the Madison Plan. The first, 
ritten by Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, appeared in The Register 
December 5, 1935. 
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ments which frequently produce their own leadership 
at the sacrifice of those formerly considered outstand- 
ing. Communities are organized, and function, on a 
group-basis; unattached individuals remain merely 
individuals regardless of their personal merits, claims, 
or powers. 

The liberal church that is cognizant of the new 
social trends is in a position to offer a new type of 
service more in keeping with modern needs than the 
ancient laissez faire. The time-worn individualist 
has to recognize that congregations of the future will 
be not aggregates of individualists, but integrated 
groups of persons cooperating to produce an accept- 


able society or fellowship. The survival of the group 


has greater social utility than the survival of the 
individual within the group. es, 
A liberal church wishing to experiment with its 


own life in a new way, in order that it may more 


successfully function in a modern community, may 
well ask itself how it can organize the group life 
within the church so that it will connect with the 
community. 
In the Madison church it was decided to organize 
a part of the membership around this purpose. Ob- 
viously, the traditional activities of the church would 
have to be carried on; this new activity could grow 
without disturbing the conscience of the individualists 
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who still wanted to go as they pleased and to think 
as they pleased. 

The make-up of the forum was a heterogeneous 
admixture of interests and personalities. It included 
both sexes, old and young, employed and unemployed, 
and many varying shades of economic, political, re- 
higious and social views. To bring the minds of these 
persons into some sort of vital relationship, a problem 


was presented relating to a particular need of a group of ° 


persons harassed by the depression, or by some social 
maladjustment. The thinking of the group was es- 
tablished upon two fundamental premises, namely, 
the necessity of personal reconstruction and of social 
reconstruction in the world of today. The discussions 
and activities carried on by the group revolved round 
these personal and social adjustments, the objective 
being to make a contribution to the democratic life 
of the community. In view of the rapidly changing 
times, it was agreed that religion must make itself 
felt in this field of human values. 

Three attitudes were essential to the forum ex- 
periment. The members must indicate their willing- 
ness to coordinate their efforts as a group; they must 
cooperate upon group projects; and they must aim to 
be constructive in the light of personal and social 
needs in present-day society. These premises being 
acceptable to all of the Madison group, it was not dif- 
ficult to work together. 


Social Action by Democratic Religious Group 


Should a church engage in social action? This is 
no longer an academic point, nor has it been so for 
many years. Everybody would have to concede that 
the personality of the individual is in large measure, 
if not entirely, a result of social life; and that the social 
heritage, or the culture, of any group is a product of 
past social living. In fact, the development of per- 
sonality and culture are joint products of social inter- 
action. Social action began when the first human 
couple roamed the earth, and it will continue until the 
last couple passes beyond. 

Obviously it is not social action that the critics 
attack. It is one of two things: social action con- 
sciously directed, or social action in relation to specific 
goals. It is hardly debatable that our complex chaotic 
life should be guided; the question is, who shall be the 
guide, and toward what ends shall we travel? Every- 
one would agree that the guide should be he (or they) 
who is informed as to the problems presented, that 
is, those in the field of social science whose life has been 
devoted to a comprehension of the social life. 

The forum seeks the best guidance possible, but 
it is also true that any democratic group will build its 
own values; and what it aims to establish will be a re- 
sult of the pooled idealism of the group. Social action 
in a church springs out of religious considerations such 
as the need of justice, the play of pity and sympathy 
upon the human scene, the feeling for a wider brother- 
hood. Unless the group itself, through its team play, 
cultivates sympathy or social love and intelligence for 
human betterment; and unless the group becomes more 
like-minded, there is not much that can be gained. 
The emphasis is not on social action primarily, but 
on social action that arises out of the democratic 
functioning of a religious group. The socialization of 


the minds and behavior of the membership of the 
group is of greatest importance. In turn, the church 
benefits; it becomes more integrated and more dynamic 
—more of a society in the true religious sense, a com- 
munity of the human family. 


Building an Integrated Churclt 


Building an integrated church is the building of a 
“we-feeling”’ throughout the membership. Differences 
must be transcended. Hence the necessity of an area 
of belief—the similarities which exist or can be built 
up. The Madison forum used the premises of social 
and personal reconstruction as the area of accommo- 
dation for the minds of its members. 

Tolerance, that cherished ‘‘value” of Unitarians, 
is a necessary attitude in order that the area for com- 
mon enterprise be established; but there can be no 
tolerance in the real sense unless there is some sort of 
objective to be gained by those practicing tolerance. 
In other words, tolerance, rightly viewed, is a tool by 
which we hope to gain more value; our minds are open 
to the possibilities of cruelty and error; we value 
tolerance because it is a basis for truth-seeking and for 
righteous human relationships. Toleration is the 
first step in the technique for controlled social thinking 
and action, but not that pseudo-tolerance which is 
mere indifference. 

After tolerance comes accommodation. Fach 
person in the group is adjusting himself or herself in 
the light of common counsel. Differences in per- 
sonality melt away where there is the right sort of 
adjustment, because accommodation of one to another 
produces compromise, a give-and-take in a willing 
spirit. 

Tolerance, accommodation, compromise; and 
proceeding from these three cooperation. These are 
the four requisites for group-activity, for the “we” 
feeling. 

It is possible that a group built on this basis would 
permeate with their spirit the whole church organiza- 
tion and membership; and not only that, the larger 
community would feel the influence of this mutualism 
and democratic functioning. The goal of group- 
building—socialization—comes into view. 

A Unitarian program which would put the em- 
phasis upon this sort of socialization would produce a 
dynamic movement in the religious world. It is a 
new type of social engineering. 


* * * 


THREE SCORE AND TEN 


Like leaves in autumn bravely gay, 
I play my part. 

Though winter nears, I’d keep alway 
A blithesome heart. 


The sun goes down with banners spread; 
Let me likewise 

On other shores behold the red 
Of morning skies! 


The ebbing tide may beach my bark; 
No loss to me. 

The flood will turn before Shes dorks — 
I trust the sea. ; { 
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Interesting Personalities 


William Irvin Lawrance 


em LLIAM IRVIN LAWRANCE, whose death 

3 @| was recently noted in The Register, is 
known to Unitarians in the dual role of 

nS} pastor and educator. He was born eighty- 
three years ago, on March 3, in Winchester, Ohio. Asa 
lad he was thoughtful and studious. As a man his 
passion was to help others, which to him meant a 
deepening understanding of the divine laws of life 
by which individuals and groups could be lifted. 

He chose the church as his field of labor. To 
him the minister was an inspirer, a pastor, a philoso- 
pher of life, one who holds ideals high, not a promoter 
of causes. He prepared himself carefully and never 
ceased to study. After finishing the course at Antioch 
College he preached in the Christian churches of Day- 
ton and Bellfontaine, Ohio, followed by a year each 
as educational superintendent in the Ohio Reform 
School and as acting president of Miami College. 

His marriage to Caroline Butterworth took place 
in 1875, the year of his ordination. When, last summer, 
this happy couple celebrated with great festivity their 
sixtieth anniversary, they could count as still living 
their two daughters, their son and six grandchildren. 

It was Edward E. Hale who directed the Ohio 
preacher to further study at Harvard. Then began 
fifty years of Unitarian service. His first pastorate 
was in the Third Religious Society of Dorchester, 
Mass., where, among other interests, he helped to or- 
ganize the young people and, in some measure, start 
the present set-up of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Then followed two and a half years in the 
Unitarian Mission to Japan. His fellow workers were 
Doctors Clay MacCaulay, Liscomb, Wigmore and 
Droppers. In an article published in The Register 
of February 9, 19338, he tells how the native leaders 
were reached with the liberal message. 

His return to America was occasioned by a pro- 
tracted illness; but in 1895 he was able to minister to 
the Independent Congregational Church in Mead- 
ville, Pa., where he remained four years. Then for 
eleven years he served the Winchester, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Society. Since his natural fields were the pul- 
pit and parish, he became noted for his helpful preach- 
ing and his spiritual prayers. 

His interest in education led him always to take 
an active part in the schools of his churches. His 
success drew the attention of the Sunday School So- 
ciety, which made him first a director and, in 1910, its 
president. His ideas in religious education were new. 
To help him carry them out he called to his office such 


advisers as Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck and Professor - 


Luther A. Weigle, and as coworkers Dr. Florence 
Buck, Rev. Edwin Fairley and Miss Marie W. John- 
son. While keeping the organic integrity of the so- 
ciety, he organized the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation (1912). For fifteen years he traveled repeatedly 
to every church in the denomination. In his policy of 
serving the churches as directly as possible he held in- 
stitutes in all parts of the United States and cooperated 
with the Laymen’s League in theirs on Star Island. 


His leadership led to the issuing of the Beacon Course, 
the Beacon Hymnal and The Beacon. It was a matter 
of pride to him that, during his time, the educational 
work of our denomination was highly regarded by 
other religious educators. For a number of years he 
took a prominent part in the Religious Education As- 
sociation. But Unitarian recognition was not want- 
ing; in 1917 he was awarded the degree of doctor of 
theology by the Meadville Theological School. His 
dissertation on this occasion was published under the 
title, “The Social Emphasis in Religious Education.” 

He was an ardent Shoaler. One of the group who 
promoted the purchase of Star Island, he was made the 
first president of the corporation. In many a con- 
vention the opening lecture would be his historical 
sketch of the islands. 

In 1919 he was invited by the Near East Relief 
to represent the Unitarian denomination in a tour of 
investigation of their work. The party, representing 
sixteen sects, passed through Europe, where Dr. 
Lawrance had been twice before, and inspected the 
condition of refugees and places of asylum in Egypt, 
Syria and Asia Minor. 

When he retired in 1925, at the age of seventy-two, 
and much reduced in strength, he was far from through 
his career. For a year he served gratuitously as 
minister of the church in Hollis, Long Island—an ex- 
perimental movement, started three years before by 
the American Unitarian Association to test his theory 
that a church may be created. by first organizing a 
Sunday school. When a younger minister was in- 
stalled at the end of the fourth year the soundness of 
this principle was demonstrated. 

In that year he went to California for his health. 
His first question was to ask where he could be of most 
use, and the nearly three years of happy pastorate in 
San Jose was the result. His last five years were 
spent in beautiful Berkeley. Here he had a chance to 
carry out a life-long wish to be useful to the very last 
of his strength and days without thought of remun- 
eration. He offered his services to the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, and was made an in- 
structor. He loved his young students with a fatherly 
affection. 

A review of the life of this preacher and educator 
would not be complete without reference to his love of 
poetry. He wrote easily, but he worked more with 
the poetic writings of others. Leisure time in his last 
years was spent in the study of the sonnet as a form. 
His book on this subject was approaching completion 
when death overtook him. 

His passing was as his life—simple, direct and 
natural. On an October evening, as he was entering 
the open-air Greek Theater to enjoy a festival in 
honor to the poet Horace, he slipped quietly to the 
ground. It was a perfect close to a life he had lived 
exquisitely. To the last of his more than fourscore 
years he carried undiminished his lovableness, his 
sense of humor, his helpfulness, his genius for friend- 
ship, and his sincerity. 


ike 
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World Problems Are Faced by Religious Group 


Second Aunual Meeting of the Free Church Fellowship 
Charles R. Joy 


~ Central Methodist Church of Detroit, the Free 
Church Fellowship has just held a remarkable 

5 series of meetings. ‘“‘A Pentecostal experi- 
ence,’ said Dr. Augustus P. Reccord. ‘I have never 
known a conference like it,” said Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach. ‘‘A wonderful series of meetings,’ exclaimed 
Dr. Frank D. Adams. ‘For the first time,” said 
Dr. Frederick B. Fisher, “I really feel at home in my 
own country of America. In India I had Tagore, I 
had Gandhi, I had many liberal Christian spirits; 
now I have rabbis, Roman Catholic priests, Unitarians, 
Baptists, and a sprinkling of Methodists. My own 
catholic soul in its own universal spirit for the first 
time since my return has felt at home.” 

What was it that gave these meetings their ex- 
traordinary significance? Perhaps it was in large 
part the very character of the group that assembled 
there—more than 650 registered and paid delegates, 
150 from Michigan, 100 from Ohio, fifty from Indiana, 
sixty from Canada, the rest from other parts of the 
country. They were thoughtful, earnest, devoted 
people, ministers, teachers, moulders of public opinion. 

The new fellowship needed to integrate our 
troubled world was symbolized by these meetings. 
Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protestants, hu- 
manists and theists, radicals and conservatives, were 
all represented in these gatherings, and all of them 
were transcending the limitations of their separate 
points of view and finding a higher synthesis in the 
unity of religious fellowship. 

Here as a united group we faced the great issues 
of our day, religious and social, earnestly, realistically, 
and in doing so we forgot our differences and sud- 
denly awakened to the realization that we were one, 
respecting each other and loving each other, though 
we had not been saying so. 

Bishop Fdgar Blake, a great-souled Methodist, 
won the hearts of all. Rabbi Sidney Goldstein, elo- 
quent preacher of religious and ethical idealism, 
brought the wisdom and courage of the old prophets 
to the meetings. Canon Leonard Hodgson of Win- 
chester, England, secretary of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, tied our gathering to the great 
Christian world movements for unity. Father George 
A. McDonald, one of the editors of The Queen’s Work, 
of St. Louis, Mo., distinguished Catholic authority on 
Mexico, reminded us that “we Christians have the 
answer’ to the world’s needs. Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, in his dynamic fashion, painted the picture of a 
religion that is truly comprehensive, mystical, per- 
sonal, intellectually respectable, and adapted to the 
needs of the times. E. R. Bowen, the general secre- 
tary of the Cooperative League, a layman with a 
wide vision, won the sympathetic support. of the 
audience with his constructive program. Dr. John C. 
Evans, of the editorial staff of The Chicago Tribune, 
brought to the meetings profound interpretations of 
the religious and philosophical implications that 


underlay all our discussions. President Derry, 
Knight Commander of the Catholic Order of St. 
Gregory the Great, made an impassioned plea for 
justice and honesty in international finance. Dr. 
George Mecklenberg, inspired Methodist; Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson, the Universalist leader; Professor 
Arthur E. Holt, social pioneer among the Congrega- 
tionalists; Rev. Lon R. Call, devoted secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
the beloved president of the Meadville Theological 
School; Dr. Mellyar H. Lichliter, the great successor 
of Washington Gladden in Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Harry 
E. Woolever, the editor of the National Methodist 
Press of Washington; Fred B. Freeman, state secre- 
tary for the Michigan Y. M. C. A.; Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
General Superintendent of the Universalist General 
Convention, and many others, added the richness of 
their faith and thought to the meetings. 

There was one great evening when Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy and Dr. John Haynes Holmes stirred the dele- 
gates to the depths of their hearts by their fiery de- 
nunciation of evil and their moving appeals to right- 
eousness. And over all the meetings presided the 
gracious sympathies, the breadth of vision and the 
human lovableness of the president of the Free Church 
Fellowship, Frederick B. Fisher. 

There was another reason for the great significance 
of these meetings. The delegates gathered in a 
troubled world; a sense of crisis was upon them; 
fundamental issues were before them; the scope of the 
conference was tremendous; there was no pettiness 
about it; minor issues were pushed into the back- 
ground; only major matters were discussed.. The 
subject was the great theme of religion in relation to 
Communism, Fascism, the Totalitarian State, Secular 
State Socialism, and all those forces that threaten the 
very existence of religion today, and so of the civiliza- 
tion which it has built. The coup d’etat in Japan, 
which ushered in these meetings, seemed indeed to be 
ominous. Sherwood Eddy declared that the bullets 
which killed the members of the Cabinet might prove 
to be the first shots fired in the next world war. All 
of the delegates were aware of the tragic situation in 
which the world finds itself today. “‘Democracy is 
slipping in one country after another,” declared Dr. 
Mecklenberg, “‘only one-tenth of the world is now 
democratic, and some of our greatest leaders are dis- 
couraged.” ‘The kingdom. of God in a dictatorship 
will have a poor, starved life,’ he warned us. Bishop 
Blake asked, “‘What does it profit us if industrial 
prosperity is here, when millions are still living below 
the lines of ordinary decency and more than half of 
the whole world’s unemployed workers are tramping 
the streets of America jobless and wageless.” “The 
thing that concerns me,” he said, “‘is to see eight mil- 
lion little children in the bread lines of our land.” 
‘‘What we are witnessing,” said Rabbi Goldstein, “is — 
a complete collapse of an economic system. We are 
standing at the close of one of the great epochs of his- 
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tory. The old order is doomed and a new social system 
is bound to emerge.’”’ ‘‘Democracies are not mur- 
: dered,” said Professor Holt of Chicago, “‘democ- 
-racies commit suicide.” ‘We are faced with the 
menace of war,’ said Sherwood Eddy. “War clouds 
are gathering in the three great Fascist countries of 
the world, Italy, Germany and Japan. It seems al- 
most certain that war will come within the next few 
years. Yet, somehow, we must stop war long enough 
to establish economic justice and equality for all the 
nations of the world.’”’ Dr. Holmes told us that in 
Germany the attack upon the Jews was gradually 
being extended to include the Christians also; the 
Nazis are beginning to act upon the belief that Chris- 
tianity is only a reformed Judaism and has no place 
in the German spirit. The war is now one for an extir- 
pation of the Christian gospel. It is one of the ironies 
of history that after two thousand years of Christian 
persecution of the Jews we wake up to see that the 
-persecutors and the persecuted belong together. The 
Jews are rebuilding their ghettos in Germany today, 
and the Christians will have to build their catacombs. 
Twenty-five years from now there will be no Jews in 
Germany outside of the ghettos and no Christians in 
Germany outside of the catacombs. 

There was a note of despair in Dr. Holmes’s 
voice as he spoke of the hopelessness of the situation, 
and yet he closed his address with these stirring words, 
“T find my last remaining consolation in the immortal 
words, ‘if God be for us, who can be against us?’ In 
this world there is nothing left but God, but God is still 
considerable, and we may have enduring faith in 
him.” Bishop Blake had the same word of encourage- 
ment to speak: “For me as a churchman,” he said, “I 
see only one way to the good. Iam not pessimistic as 
to the future. My faith in the good God is my hope. 
Whatever the method we take, and however rough the 
path we follow, in the end we shall find our way to 
God.” 

Very much of the attention of the Institute was 
given to the study of Communism and Fascism. 
While no findings were reached, and no resolutions 
adopted, it seemed to be the general feeling of the 
meeting that, while Fascism has little that is good in 

it, Communism in its economic and industrial plan- 
ning has values that cannot be condemned out of hand. 
Russia with its prodigious material accomplishments 
is the one solvent society in the world today, and as 
such is entitled to much respect. Unfortunately, 
however, it has sacrificed spiritual and cultural values 
of supreme importance. Through the persuasiveness 
of Mr. Bowen, cooperatism was brought forward as 
America’s answer to the world’s needs. It is in line 
with the American tradition, which desires to preserve 
the spirit of independence, the spirit of adventure. 
“The Communists and the Fascists,’”’ said Mr. Bowen, 
“have a program and are making headway with it. 
‘The Christian Church must have a program, a definite 
economic program, if it is to present a united front 
against these movements. If the church will supply 
the dynamics, the cooperative movement will supply 
technique for a peaceful evolution of society in the 
pirit of freedom and democracy. The cooperatives 
must become Christian, and the church must become 
cooperative. A denominational church stems out of a 
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competitive organization. Kagawa, the great Jap- 
anese apostle of the cooperative movement, who 
speaks rather broken English, says that he pronounces 
‘denominationalism’ as if it were ‘damnationalism,’ and 
he is not sorry.” Regarding this cooperative move- 
ment, Professor Holt sounded the one warning note 
when he said that the group-advantage system might 
be as bad as the profit system, and that we could not 
be saved by the consumers-cooperative movement 
alone. The cooperative movement cannot get along 
without a political movement. As the economic base 
of a remade world, however, Professor Holt favored 
the cooperative movement. 

Beneath all these discussions of social systems, 
there was a deep note of religious conviction. Dr. 
Dieffenbach in an inspiring address said that the 
world was divided because religion was divided. 
We have stressed secondary dogmas and have brought 
chaos to the world. “Religion,” he said, ‘“‘is a fact 
prior to and superior to every theory and concept 
about religion.” In a word of personal testimony, 
which moved everyone, he said that several years ago 
he found that he was going through the forms of re- 
ligion without the substance of religion, when sud- 
denly he was stabbed wide awake. ‘‘Personal, mysti- 
cal religion is the heart of it all,’’ he exclaimed. “We 
have assailed the gates of hell in our social programs, 
but we have not prevailed because the hell we have 
assailed is within ourselves.’’ And Bishop Blake, the 
next day, commenting upon the meeting, said, “I 
seem to feel the thrill and emotion of an old fashioned 
Wesleyan revival here. I do not know when I have 
felt the spell of so much inspired heresy as we had 
here yesterday. Dr. Dieffenbach made me feel quite 
like a back number.” 

They were great meetings, held as they were 
under the auspices of the Free Church Fellowship and 
the Committee on Social Justice of the Central Metho- 
dist Church of Detroit. The closing address was given 
by Dr. Frank D. Adams, former president of the 
Universalist General Convention. His subject was 
“The Answer of the Free Church Fellowship to the 
World’s Needs.” ‘Three great words, they were,” 
he said—‘‘Free’”’ and “Church” and ‘‘Fellowship.”’ 
Fellowship and religion and freedom were the three 
great gifts that a movement like ours inclusive enough, 
great enough, devoted enough, could bring to the 
world. ‘The Fellowship we are striving to create 
merges into one graceful pattern of a lesser loyalty of 
life.” 

There was one moving moment which symbolized 
the spirit of the whole conference. It occurred in a 
small round-table group, when a Catholic priest, 


‘Father Lynch, the regent of the Law School of the 


University of Detroit, rose to his feet and said, “Be- 
loved Frotestants, Beloved Jews, stand your ground. 
I mean the ground which Christ provided for all re- 
ligion, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
justice, and all these things’—social security and the 
rest—‘will be added unto you.’”’ Dr. Dieffenbach, 
the chairman of the round-table conference, re- 
sponded: ‘‘Beloved Catholics, know that all of us 
stand together in this principle of cooperation and 
binding community. It is of this communion that 
we are all communicants.” 
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MAHATMA GANDHI AND ETHIOPIA 


AHATMA GANDHI has courageously tackled 
the Italo-Fthiopian conflict with his usual 
faith in the efficacy of non-cooperation. Writ- 

ing in the Indian publication, Harijan, Mr. Gandhi 
explains what he believes would follow from the 
adoption of non-resistance in the present cruel con- 
flict. He considers the possible effects of non-resist- 
ance, in the first place, of a weak nation such as 
Ethiopia, and in the second, of a powerful empire, 
such as the British. 

If Abyssinia had taken the course of non-resist- 
ance, Italy would have conquered the land of the 
Abyssinians without mastering its people. The land 
would have been taken by the Italians, but the non- 
cooperation of the native population would have made 
for the eventual failure of the whole enterprise. 

If the English as a nation were to renounce the 
use of force, they would cease to use arms. The moral 
force generated by this voluntary relinquishment 
would cause Italy to surrender her designs. This 
conversion would be a miracle—the greatest miracle of 
all the ages. 

Gandhi thus places his whole faith in the results 
that would follow the voluntary renunciation of the 
use of force when its employment is feasible and when 
it offers hope of achieving its aims. 

Gandhi thus seizes one horn of the dilemma which 
faces every lover of peace. 
present moment the recourse to force, or even the 
threat to have recourse to force, calls forth force, and 
inevitably peace is destroyed. Logically, then, the 
reverse process should result in the ultimate estab- 
lishment of peace. 

Unfortunately there is no living example of a 
nation’s voluntarily practicing this kind of non- 
cooperation or non-resistance. Gandhi himself denies 
that his own nation in the full sense of the word is 
non-violent. It is a disrupted nation—not a strong, 
purposeful one. 


It is obvious that at the 


It is well that at the present moment the cause 
of non-violence has one powerful advocate who 
courageously and consistently maintains his faith in 
miracles in the face of overwhelming opposition. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * - 


WHEN THE MINISTER CALLS 


HEN the minister made his most recent call at 
our home, what did we talk about? Did we, 
after the manner of our old Scotch Presby- 

terian friends, put before him our difficulties in the 
scripture? Did we discuss last Sunday’s sermon? 
Did we make use of the minister’s knowledge and 
training to check up our ideas against the views of the 
philosophers, aricient and modern? Did we ask him 
to bring to bear on our problems his reading of the 
history of Christians whose lives and doctrines have 
been tried in the crucible of the centuries? Did we 
get him to help us in appreciation of developments in 
modern science, where great minds are opening up 
areas of thought and speculation that are at once 
staggering and alluring? Did we discuss beauty in 
relation to spiritual aspiration? Did we make any 
serious efforts to relate the basic social problems of 
humanity to the riches of religion? Did we talk of 
the soul in its eternal quest? Did we invite the 
minister to help in bringing us into harmony with the 
things of the spirit by prayer, whether of petition or 
of praise? Did we use the occasion for expressing 
gratitude to Almighty God for blessings which have 
stirred our hearts? 

We all know the answer; in all too many cases we 
acted somewhat as did the parishioners of a certain 
American divine, whose name is now prominently be- 
fore the public: said he, “I gave up that ministry be- 
cause my people expected me to go around on Monday 
and say I was glad they were well, and go around on 
Tuesday and say I was glad they were still well.” 
We may have got as far as discussion of armaments 
and world peace, but the chances are strong that 
even that faded away into New Deal, Social Credit, 
Reciprocity, or even local politics. 

Are we laymen shy, ignorant, or careless? Are 
our ministers lacking in aggressiveness? Probably 
we both are to blame. Who will take steps to correct 
the situation? Much could be done by the layman, 
much by our church organizations, but probably most 
could be done by our ministers, making a determined 
thrust—an educational campaign, so to speak—which 
would have for its object the reclaiming of the in- 
terest of the parishioner in eternal truths, the sub- 
stitution of the religious for the secular, and, above all, 
the forging of even one burning conviction out of un- 
organized knowledge and vague ideas. 

Let us reduce diffidence in matters of the spirit. 


_ Let us not allow ourselves to run the risk that a crisis, 


be it material, psychological or religious, shall find us 
weak and unprepared. When the minister calls let us 
give him the opportunity which neither the pulpit, the 
church social nor the parish committee meeting fully 
affords him—the opportunity of bringing us to grips 
with our individual problems, and of nourishing our 
aspirations, in the realm of the spirit. — 
Roy Campbell. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A WAY TO LIFE 


A Way to Life. By Ernest Fremont 
Tittle. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

Jonathan Swift in one of his more trench- 
ant religious tracts describes the attitude 

of the average worldly man toward minis- 
ters generally: “Let the mastiffs amuse 
themselves about a sheep’s skin stuffed 
with hay, provided it will keep them from 
worrying the flock.” ‘A Way to Life’ is 
the latest book by an American preacher 
who has made an astonishing reputation 
for himself as a man who will have nothing 
to do with stuffed sheep’s skins as a sub- 
stitute for the real quarry of religion today. 
Ernest Fremont Tittle has a genius for the 
live subjects, and he can treat them in 
popular language without betraying the 
principles at stake. There are very few 
preachers in this country able to speak 
convincingly so plain men know what 
they are talking about—who have any- 
thing to say. This Evanston Methodist 
spokesman, the subject every few months 
of a new “Red” hunt, recently lost a na- 
tionally known layman from his church 
because of the pulpit’s uncompromising 
treatment of the social issues in liberal 
Christianity. “‘A Way to Life” possesses 
the fire and vigor characteristic of his 
spoken words. The essays include such 
titles as “‘Faith in Man and God,” “‘Free- 
dom and Authority,” “‘Religion: Personal 
and Social,’’ ‘“The Individual and Society,” 
“On Being a Christian,” and “‘A Plea for a 
Christian Internationale.” 

Laymen will understand Dr. Tittle’s 
vernacular. Ministers ought to learn from 
him the art of simple exposition. All can 
profit from the lucid style, the penetrating 
judgments and the sustained impression 
of reality found on every page. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
* * 


A REVIVED, FIGHTING CHURCH 


The Church of Christ and the Prob- 
lems of the Day. By Karl Heim. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 172 pp. 
$1.75. 
The theological implications of the 
present world crisis receive a clarifying 
treatment in this series of lectures by one 
of Germany’s foremost scholars. That the 
World War marked the end of a period of 
optimistic rationalism which crashed to 
earth amid the wreckage of old ideals, has 
_ been evident to thinking people for some 

years. That it involved profound changes 
_ in certain areas of theological thought has 

not, however, appeared so obvious, es- 
_ pecially to Americans. The theology of 
crisis and its significance for the layman 
has percolated slowly, as all such thought- 
wrends are apt to do, into the American 
milieu. The trend “back to sin’ which 
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had its inception in Germany under the 
powerful and incisive logic of Barth, 
Brunner, and others, reflected the deep 
pessimism and despair of post-war Europe. 

What Heim particularly calls to our 
attention in this book, is the plight of the 
church struggling to adjust itself to the 
basic needs of the new generation. As a 
result of widespread cynicism regarding the 
Victorian idea of inevitable progress, and 
of the unbounded spiritual possibilities 
inherent within the human soul, men have 
fallen back upon an insistent dualism— 
man versus God, where a reconciliation is 
possible only through divine grace. The 
dilemma is one of either-or—God, an 
illusion of our own creation, or God, a 
Reality truly beyond us. 

Dr. Heim, whose professorship in 
theology at Tuebingen qualifies him to 
speak authoritatively on this vital problem 
and its implications, provides us with a 
new understanding of the Gospel message, 
and a hopeful outlook for a vigorous and 
courageous church in its new task of re- 
capturing the lost faith of millions. 

“A church,” he says, “‘which lives under 
the guidance of Christ, is the conscience 
of the nation and people” as well as ‘‘a 
helping power, a good Samaritan.” 

The author, taking for granted the bank- 
ruptey of liberalism, believes that only the 
new church can snatch the soul of hu- 
manity from the clutches of its chief com- 
petitors, namely, nationalism and Com- 
munism. 

Liberals will find these lectures provoca- 
tive and challenging. 

Elbridge F. Stoneham. 


ee Se 
“ALEXANDER McKENZIE 


The Life and Times of Alexander 
McKenzie. By Raymond Calkins. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $5.00. 


In connection with the observance of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
First Church, Congregational, Cambridge, 
Dr. Calkins, the present minister, has 
written an interesting story of the life of 
Dr. McKenzie, whose ministry of that 
church covered forty-three years of the 
latter part of the nineteenth and the first 
part of the present centuries. 

The story of the ministry of an old church 
nearby Harvard University becomes of 
general interest in connection with the 
tercentenary celebration of Harvard in 
19388. 

This period of Dr. McKenzie’s ministry 
covers some very interesting events. One 
such was the adjustment of the long dis- 
puted claims of the two neighboring 
churches, Congregational and Unitarian, 
as to which has the right to the title 
First Church. The dispute was settled 
amicably by allowing each church to use 


the name, First Church, by having ex- 
planatory designations, Unitarian or Con- 
gregational, appended, as is now done. 

The story also goes through the event of- 
the adoption of the voluntary system of 
chapel and church attendance at Harvard. 
This was brought about by the influence: 
and plan of Dr. Francis Greenwood 
Peabody, but Dr. McKenzie, on the board 
of Harvard preachers, though hardly to 
be rated either conservative or liberal, 
favored the voluntary system. 

Dr. McKenzie had close connections. 
with the near neighbor Radcliffe College, 
as well as with Wellesley College and other 
colleges. As an Andover graduate and 
official he was concerned with the removal 
of Andover to Cambridge and the at- 
tempted affiliation with the Harvard 
Divinity School, which he favored. 

Dr. McKenzie could hardly be called a 
theologian and his strength as preacher 
was marked rather by oratorical and 
rhetorical ability. Dr. Calkins has suc- 
ceeded in the difficult task of joining the 
personal and the public elements in the 
story of the man in whom both were im- 
portant. 

Henry T. Secrist. 
* 


* 


HOW TO ADVISE YOUTH 


Guiding Individual Growth. A Dis- 
cussion of Personal Counseling in Religious 
Education. Roy A. Burkhart. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 


The ability to guide and counsel youth 
individually is sufficiently complicated and 
delicate in its exactions to warrant books 
on this work from the pens of men proven 
in experience. Personal counseling has a 
real place in religious education. Both of 
these general statements will probably 
meet with widespread agreement. Wheth- 
er or not Roy Burkhart has made a primary 
contribution to the bibliography in this 
field will be a matter of some disagreement. 
The reviewer felt a most disappointing 
unevenness in the pertinence and insight 
of the chapters which make up the text. 
The chapter on ‘Understanding Be- 
havior’? was a splendid essay which 
teachers and leaders of young people ought 
to digest thoroughly. The suggestions for 
personal interviewing, on the other hand, 
seemed to be a strange medley of good 
psychology and smug piety. The uncriti- 
cal use of the term Christian upon many 
occasions and always without any precision 
of content was very annoying and confus- 
ing in a text which ought to achieve a high 
degree of scientific objectivity in the 
matter of personality guidance. One con- 
cludes the book convinced that Mr. Burk- 
hart is a man of fortunate talents and rich 
experience in a difficult field of human 
relations, but the additional conclusion is 
inescapable—his manuscript deserved a 
more careful reading for the elimination 
of materials prejudicial to his main 
thesis. 

Stephen Hole Friichman. 
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OUR FORUM 


The Gospel Goes Round and Round 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

What should we expect from our 
Register? First, a report of the work being 
done by our denomination, giving the in- 
formation that the organ of any group 
should provide for its readers; after that, 
nothing would seem to be more important 
than a critical analysis, from the religious 
point of view, of the problems of the day; 
certainly no secular paper provides any- 
thing but a few published sermons on 
Monday morning. 

Is our Unitarian paper fulfilling this 
useful function? Yes! And of late 
rather better than in the past. During 
January and February out of twenty-six 
special articles The Register printed twelve 
on religious education and on denomina- 
tional and devotional subjects, with eight 
on social, economic, political and inter- 
national subjects. This would seem to be 
a very well-balanced content. In a recent 
issue the editors asked the question ‘Under 
what heading in your budget do you 
place your subscription to The Register, 
under Church and Benevolence or Books 
and Magazines?” The author of this 
article has recently moved this item from 
benevolence to books and magazines. 

A correspondent of The Register in the 
last issue quoted Mrs. Margaret Bucking- 
ham Gulick as follows—‘“‘Anything which 
enters the realm of economic and social 
reconstruction is better left to specialists 
outside the church.” For years we have 
abandoned economics to the group com- 
monly referred to as big business and left 
social reconstruction to the politicians, 
and see where we are! 

The gospel goes “round and round” 
but, unlike the music, it does not “come 
out”; instead it stays comfortably en- 
sconced within the little group of godly 
people who already live the good life. 
This group feels quite safe, and no doubt 
they are for the moment, but they also 
seem quite oblivious (at least so far as ac- 
tion goes) to what may presently happen 
tothem. Forty-five strong they assemble 
in the local church on Sunday morning 
and listen to the sermon, but if it is not on 
the old subjects of love and the goodness of 
God it apparently goes in one ear and out 
the other. After the service they greet 
each other at the church door, exchange 
pleasantries about social affairs, and go 
home to dinner with little thought of the 
hopeless state of religion in the world 
today. They wait with apparent uncon- 
cern for what our Soviet friends term 
the next dose of ‘opium’ on the following 
Sunday. 

Meanwhile ten million unemployed 
with twenty millions more depending on 


them have quite lost faith in the church 
and in this brand of religion. Unless such 
a church is fortunate enough to have an 
active Young People’s Society, which, 
under the guidance of a wise minister, is 
facing the fact that religion must get out- 
side the church door and into politics, into 


the great problem of social security, into. 


business and every phase of modern life, 


then religion in that church will continue . 
to go ‘‘round and round,” within the little ~ 


group, until, like the mouse in the revolving 
cage, it slowly dies; unless it is first swept 
out by a major catastrophe. 

Organized religion in Europe, both 
Catholic and Protestant, is in a fair way 
to be thrown on the scrap heap in favor of 
a regimented and dictated life in which 
religion will have no place and the main 
chance will be material security, to be won 
at the expense of others. Far-seeing min- 
isters in all denominations in this country 
agree that the only hope for the world to- 
day is a revival of organized religion which 
shall project itself into the stern realities 
of life. 

A man recently moved from New York 
into a town of 18,000 people in order to 
live more cheaply and have a better en- 
vironment for his children. He found 
more than half the families without an 
employed bread winner, the other half 
largely interested in bridge and the movies, 
the schools poor, with teachers who mur- 
dered the English language, and the church 
people very cold to strangers. 


When Jesus reached his thirtieth year 


he had acquired an intimate knowledge of 
life and the problems of all classes of 
people, and his subsequent career indicates 
that if he were here today he would say, 
““Yes!—Get on to your knees and pray, but 
when you get up open your eyes and try 
to see what is going on in the world about 
you; try to see what the man who does 
not get on his knees is thinking about, 
and to what selfish ends he may turn his 
thoughts.” 

We should be glad that our denomina- 
tional paper is alive to the serious situation 
in the world today and is pursuing a policy 
which will not only be helpful but promote 
discussion among its subscribers. Let 
us hope that we may have a revival of 
real religion, for as the world is organized 
today, if the church dies civilization will 
also die. 

William Chute Peters. 


(Mr. Peters, a retired surgeon, is a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee of the 
Independent Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) of Bangor, and is chairman of the 


Society’s financial campaign.) 


WE NEED A BALANCED RELIGION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish to add my hearty endorsement of 
Rey. Clarence Vickland’s reply, published 
in The Register of February 6, to the letter 
by Dr. Berkeley Blake. The trouble with 


“sO many seems to be that religion to them 


is a sort of mystic palliative to ease some of 
the ills of life, without getting at the root- 
cause of these ills, and removing it. It is 
a means to make one feel a little better 
without getting at the cause of the ill- 
feeling. 

We overlook the fact that religion itself 
has an economic origin and background. 
It was born of primitive man’s effort to 
adjust himself to the conditions of life as 
he understood them, and thus to make 
life itself easier and better. “There is first 
that which is natural, and then that which 
is spiritual.” 

Professor Theodore G. Soares defines re- 
ligion as “divine discontent”; discontent 
with the material conditions of life, as 
well with spiritual attainments. Dr. 
Eustice. Haydon defines religion as ‘‘The 
shared quest for the satisfying life.’ No 
life can be completely “‘satisfying,”’ I care 
not what its mystical religious experiences 
may be, without enjoying at least some 
share of the material needs of life. Frank- 
lin said, “It is very difficult to make an 
empty sack stand up.”’ ; 

While man “cannot live by bread alone,” 
he cannot live without it. Do we not 
need ‘“‘a balanced religion,’’ one that em- 
braces every aspect of life, the material, 
social, intellectual and spiritual? 

George T. Ashley. 

Hollywood, Calif. 


Hk 


MEXICO 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May we, through your columns, draw 
the attention of your readers to the 
eleventh annual Seminar in Mexico, to 
be held in Cuernavaca and Mexico City 
from July 9 to July 29, 1936, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America? 

We feel that current international de- 
velopments make it of increasing impor- 
tance that a growing number of thoughtful 
Americans should have insight into the 
problems, culture, and lives of the Mexican 
people. During the past decade, the ten 
seminars in Mexico have helped more than 
1,000 Americans toward such insight. 

The seminar consists of three weeks of 
lectures, round-table discussions, and 
field-trips. We look forward to the 
eleventh Seminar, with its rich program 
and fine faculty, as perhaps the most in- 
teresting and valuable of the series. 

Applications and requests for detailed in- 
formation and rates should be addressed to 

Hubert Herring, Executive Director, 
The Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America. _ : 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


——* 
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UNITY CONFERENCE HELD BY | 
GREATER BOSTON STUDENTS 


The largest group of students ever to 
attend an All-Unity Students’ Conference 
was present at the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., Sunday, March 1, when 
the seventh annual session was convened 
with 130 in attendance. The conference, 
which is one of the features of the stu- 
dent-work program carried on under the 
direction of Rev. William H. Gysan, Uni- 
tarian minister to students in Greater 
Boston, was sponsored by the Unitarian- 
Universalist student council. 
James W. Dilley of the Harvard Divinity 
School, representing the student group of 
the church, extended a welcome to the 
delegates, and a response was made by 
Francis G. Collier, the conference chair- 
man. There followed short talks by the 
leaders of the conference round tables, Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister of the 
Newton Centre, Mass., Unitarian Society, 
and Professor Oliver P. Field of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who is visiting pro- 
fessor of constitutional law at Harvard 
University. 
At one round-table meeting Professor 
Field spoke on “The Constitution and 
Social Progress,’’ and in the course of his 
remarks and the question period which 
followed advanced the idea that affairs in 
other countries show we cannot relax in 
vigilance to maintain our personal liberties 
and freedom of thought. He said that a 
formula must be found that will preserve 
personal liberties without danger of men- 
acing loopholes. He referred to America’s 
early history of renouncing tyrannical 
rule and declaring independence. 
He contrasted personal liberty and 
property liberty, and considered liberty 
as a means of exerting power to a desired 
end without restraint. There was a dis- 
cussion as to whether the Constitution 
had sufficient power without sacrificing 
some old-fashioned restrictions. The 
speaker pointed out the difference between 
liberty and security. 
At the other round table Dr. Dief- 
fenbach’s subject was ‘Liberal Religion 
Against the World.” He said in part: 
“The thing that religion is concretely in- 
terested in in this era is ‘economic spirit- 
uality,’ that rises above and yet is con- 
tained in the cooperative movements for 
a better order. The church must be 
made aware of the fact that instead of be- 
ing against the world and above the world, 
it all too widely makes its message con- 
form to the world. The man who comes 
into his pew on Sunday morning, who 
helps in the support of the church, wants 
the kind of religion preached that con- 
forms with his behavior during the pre- 
‘ceding week. Now we are awakening to 
the fact that the authority of religion must 
be exalted and that the things that do not 
tribute to spiritual excellence must be 
east down and cast out.” 

These discussions were followed by a 
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vesper service at which the sermon was 
delivered by Dr. Charles E. Park, minister 
of the First Church in Boston. A supper 
followed with brief talks afterwards by 
Rev. Dana McbL. Greeley, minister of 
the Arlington Street Church; John W. 
Brigham, national president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union; William E. 
Gardner, executive secretary of the Young 
People’s Christian Union; and G. Ernest 
Lynch, leader of the Emerson’ Guild of 
the Second Church in Boston. 


* * 


. COMING STUDENT CONFERENCES 


The third annual vocational confer- 
ence held by the Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee under the leadership of Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Gysan, Unitarian minister to 
students in Greater Boston, and Dr. Syd- 
ney B. Snow, president of the Meadville 
Theological School, will take place Sat- 
urday and Sunday, March 21 and 22, at 
the Senexet Retreat, Putnam, Conn. 
Between fifteen and twenty selected stu- 
dents from men’s colleges of New England 
will be in attendance to hear representa- 
tives of various professions tell of the op- 
portunities for public service that their 
respective professions offer to the young 
man. 

Dr. A. Warren Stearns will speak this 
year as a representative of government and 
Dr. Snow will tell of the opportunities of 
clergymen. Other speakers will recount 
the advantages of teaching, social service, 
business and journalism. 

Other spring conferences now being 
planned include the annual Ohio Boat 
Conference for students in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky. This year the steamer 
“Tom Greene” will leave Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 25, proceeding to Huntington, 


W. Va., and returning April 27 to Cin- 


cinnati. Another conference, the Middle 
Atlantic, will be held at the Community 
Church Center, New York, N. Y., over the 
first weekend in May. Frederic Kimball 
of Princeton University is the chairman. 
A survey is now being conducted among 
students in upper New York State and 
Western Massachusetts to see if it will be 
feasible to arrange two more student 
conferences for the spring in those re- 


gions. 
* * 


NOVEL MEMORIAL SERVICE 


A service of worship in honor of the late 
Dr. William I. Lawrance was held in the 
Hollis Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y., 
Sunday morning, February 23. Dr. Law- 
rance was the first minister of the church 
and was instrumental in its founding. 
His daughter, Miss Mary Lawrance, pre- 
ceded him in the work there as director of 
the school of liberal religion out of which 
the church developed. 

At this memorial service the pulpit 
gown which had belonged to Dr. Lawrance 
was accepted as a gift by the church and 
dedicated. The gown, a very beautiful 


one, had been given to Dr. Lawrance by a 
former teacher of his, Dr. Charles Carrol 
Everitt. When the gown was worn by 
Dr. Lawrance he asked his daughter to 
consider it her own when he was gone. 
Miss Lawrance chose the ‘Hollis church as 
the most fitting place where it might con- 
tinue to be used in religious service, and 
preferred to make this disposition of it 
rather than to have it packed away. 
ok * 


FRANK E. GANNETT WILL 
RUN FOR VICE-PRESIDENCY 


Frank E. Gannett of Rochester, N. Y., 
the well-known newspaper publisher and 
prominent Unitarian layman, has entered 
the Ohio pre-convention primary as a 
candidate for the Republican nomination 
for the vice-presidency. Mr. Gannett is 
seeking nomination on a ticket to be headed 
by Senator William E. Borah of Idaho. 

According to The New York Times, 
Senator Borah has selected Mr. Gannett 
as the man he wishes to have as a running- 
mate in the event that he receives the en- 
dorsement of the Republican convention, 
and it is understood that formal announce- 
ment to this effect will be made soon. 

Delegates to the convention from Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
are expected to be pledged to the Senator’s 
support, and active campaigns will be 
conducted in Ohio and Illinois in an effort 
to secure delegations pledged to him. 
Campaign managers are also hopeful that 
district delegates in sections of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and West 
Virginia will arrive at the convention 
committed to Senator Borah. 

“Borah-for-President” clubs are being 
organized in various parts of the country, 
more than 10,000 supporters having or- 
ganized spontaneously. In his campaign 
the Senator will make liberalism and the 
integrity of the Constitution his issues, 
emphasizing the fact that his opposition 
to the so-called ‘‘anti-lynching” bill is 
based on his view that it is an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of states’ rights. 

* * 


“TWO RIVERS” FLOW ON 


At the recent convention of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union a resolution was 
adopted expressing appreciation for the 
work of Rev. H. Lee Jones of Dayton, 
Ohio, and Rev. Eugene Sutherland, 
minister of the Clifton Unitarian Church, 
Louisville, Ky., in portraying the struggle 
of the union in the motion picture “A 
Tale of Two Rivers.’ The film, which 
was made last summer with the coopera- 
tion of Dr. Curtis W. Reese, dean of 
Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago, IIl., 
has just been returned from a showing be- 
fore President Roosevelt at the White 
House. Mr. Jones received a cordial 
letter from Miss M. A. LeHand, the 
President’s private secretary, thanking 
him for sending the film to the President. 
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GOVERNOR SHOLTZ TO PUSH 
PROBE OF TAMPA FLOGGING 


A letter written to the governor of 
Florida by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secre- 
tary of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, regarding the flogging episode that 
took place recently in Tampa in which 
attendants of the Unitarian Church were 
the victims, has brought a reply from 
Governor David Sholtz that reads in part 
as follows: ‘‘Your letter with reference to 
the flogging and kidnapping incident at 
Tampa has been received, and this is to 
advise you that not only has a rigid inves- 
tigation been underway by the sheriff, 
state attorney, and county solicitor at 
my direction, but at least ten arrests have 
been made, and you may depend upon it 
that the matter will be pushed through to 
a conclusion to the end that the guilty 
parties may be brought to justice.” 

* pa 


MONTPELIER’S CONCERN WITH 
CIVIL LIBERTIES AT HOME 


After publishing in the calendar of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt., 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter’s recent letter to 
ministers asking that they call the atten- 
tion of their parishioners to the recent 
flogging outrage in Tampa, Fla., Rev. 
Dayton T. Yoder points out that abuse of 
civil liberties is not confined to any one 
portion of the country. Referring to the 
action of the Montpelier school board 
barring a girl from the public schools be- 
cause of her refusal to salute the United 
States flag, Mr. Yoder says in part: 

“Lest we grow indignant only at the 
abuse of civil liberties in Florida, and be- 
come too self-assured about the state of 
liberty in our own Green Mountain state, 
shall we not think for a second time about 
the issue involved in the case, here in 
Montpelier, in which the grade-school girl 
was expelled from school for her refusal 
to salute the flag of our country. In this 
case there has been no violence nor dra- 
matic circumstance, nor even any particu- 
larly intriguing personality to arouse one’s 
sympathies, yet the issue of religious and 
civil liberty is here just the same. 

“The facts seem to be these. The young 
student, either upon her own convictions 
or upon those of her parents, refused to 
salute the American flag upon the ground 
that doing so was a form of idolatry. 
There being no state or federal law affect- 
ing the case, the school board, wishing to 
show its disapproval, passed a resolution 
compelling the child to stay out of school 
until she is willing to salute the flag. 

“My own religious training and my 
beliefs are such that I consider the girl’s 
objection to saluting to be foolish. Yet, 
even so, I believe that one should obey 
God’s dictates as he or she understands 
them, and believe that one should put 
allegiance to God above all other alle- 
giances if there is a question in one’s mind 
as to a conflict. 


“Moreover, our national tradition and 
our Unitarian tradition affirm the right 
to put religious principles first as a basic 
human right, so it would seem that the 
Montpelier school board veered from the 
traditional spirit of Americanism at just 
the moment when by the resolution it tried 
to coerce a student into a conventional dis- 
play of patriotism at the cost of that 
student’s religious principles.” 


* * 


FINDINGS MADE PUBLIC BY 


ENGLISH CHURCH COMMISSION | 


The long-awaited report of the commis- 
sion appointed in 1930 by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York to inquire into 


the present relations of church and state in © 


England has finally been made public. It 
emphasizes the need for a fair representa- 
tion of the laity in the church assembly, 
with a view to disposing of the contention 
that the House of Commons represents 
the laity of the national church. On this 
point the report states: 

“We cannot admit that nowadays a par- 
liament consisting of members professing 
any or no religion . . . . can be regarded 
as in any true sense the authorized mouth- 
piece of the laity of the Church of England. 

. We are clear that no remedy can be 
satisfactory which does not recognize the 
inalienable right of the church to decide 
all matters of doctrine and ritual uncon- 
trolled by any authority not based upon 
membership of the church.” 

The report rejects disestablishment, if 
freedom of action in special matters can 
be secured by other means. In legislative 
matters it proposes an act of Parliament 
giving the church power to legislate with 
regard to doctrinal formulae, services 
and ceremonies, without going to Parlia- 
ment. 

Other proposals include: the reform of 
the method of appointing bishops, the re- 
form of the diocesan and provincial courts 
and the creation of a new system of pas- 
toral tribunals; the establishment of a 
tribunal for the investigation of charges 
of complaint against bishops. The report 
ends with a renewed call to unity, and ex- 
presses the belief that “it is within the 
power of all to promote and strengthen 
that true unity in the essentials of faith, 
hope and charity on which our Church of 
England has always based its title to the 
allegiance of its sons and its claim to be 
the church of a Christian nation.” 


* * 


MR. PULLMAN TO SALEM 


On the occasion of the March church 
supper of the First Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Friday evening, March 6, 
a party was tendered to Rey. and Mrs. 
Tracy Pullman. Mr. Pullman has re- 
cently accepted a call to the ministry of 
the First Universalist Church, Salem, 
Mass. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about its policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


What has happened to the Free 
Church Fellowship? 


I must confess that: I have not been 
proud of the accomplishments of the 
Free Church Fellowship to date. Our 
hopes have not, as yet, been fulfilled. 
We have made many plans. We have 
had few successes. We have met with 
indifference without; we have met with 
inertia even in our own fellowships. 
Yet a movement conceived in the spirit 
of this one, and organized on the 
same liberal inclusive lines, has hold of 
the greatest idea in the world today. 
It has no competitor. The harvest is 
white before it. 

In other columns of The Register will 
be found the report of the second an- 
nual meeting of the Free Church Fel- 
lowship in Detroit, the greatest gather- 
ing I have ever attended, the most 
dynamic, the most thrilling, the most 
significant. God grant it may be an 
omen of what the Free Church Fellow- 
ship will accomplish in the future. 


CLOTHES FOR GERMAN REFUGEES 


Destitute German Christian refugees 
who have fled to France from Germany, 
many of them former lawyers, doctors and 
teachers, have appealed to the American 
Christian Committee for German Refugees 
at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, for 
clothing and shoes so that they can survive 
the winter months. There are almost four 
thousand such emigres who with their 
wives and children fled to France about a 
year ago, without material possessions of 
any sort, and who are now barely exist- 
ing. 

They were deprived of their positions 
and property because of their opposition 
to Hitlerism. 

A poignant letter to Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, chairman of the American Christian 
Committee for German Refugees, from one 
of the refugees, a former lawyer in the 
highest courts of Prussia, now at seventy 
a fugitive laborer, states that the emigres 
are still wearing the same clothes which 
they wore a year ago in their flight from the 
Saar, and that these clothes are the only 
ones they have. mt 

The committee is therefore asking the 
help of churches, clubs, other groups and 
individuals in sending used clothing and 
linens to these refugees. The clothing 
should be sent to the headquarters of the 
committee, Room 410, mk Fourth Avenue, 
New York. : 


| 
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‘WRITER PRAISES HYMNS BY 
REV. MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


In the current issue of Christendom John 
M. Versteeg, writing an article on the 
new Methodist hymnal, has words of high 
praise for Rev. Marion Franklin Ham of 
Waverley, Mass. Mr. Versteeg deplores 
the fact that the Methodist hymnal did 
not take advantage of an opportunity to 
utilize some of Mr. Ham’s hymns, saying 
in part: ; 

“Take the great Unitarian hymnist, 
Marion Franklin Ham, of whose.genius the 
Presbyterians avail themselves, but whose 
greatest hymn was written at the formation 
of the (as yet feeble) Free Church Fellow- 
ship a few years ago: ‘As tranquil streams 
that meet and merge.’ Our hymnal was 
the first that had the opportunity to use it, 
but we let pass the occasion to give the 
hymn the first chance at our church. 
Let no one say that hymns of this type are 
not,to be had. Why are there none or 
next to none in this hymnal?” 

* * 


HOW TO TEACH NEW MUSIC 


Ministers, choir directors, superintend- 
ents and any other people interested in 
hymn singing, are invited to the First 
Church in Belmont, Mass., Concord 
Avenue and Common Street, on Sunday, 
March 15, from 3.30 p. m. to 5.00 p. m. 
to hear, practice and learn some of the fine 
new music in “The Beacon Song and Ser- 
vice Book.’”’ Chester C. Cook, choir di- 
rector of the First Church in Lexington, 
Mass., will demonstrate how to teach new 


music to children. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, will preach 
at the King’s Chapel noon services, Tues- 
day to Friday, March 17-20 inclusive. 
Monday at noon Raymond C. Robinson 
will give an organ recital. The preaching 
services are broadcast by Station WCOP. 

On Tuesday mornings in Lent, through 
March 31, at King’s Chapel House, for 
all who may be interested, Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins will read from the Bible—“‘The 
Great English Classic.” The hour will be 
Pisa.:m, 

On Wednesdays in Lent, through April 
1, the class in personal religion will meet 
at King’s Chapel House at 5 p.m. The 
subject will be ‘‘Prayer.” 


* * 
CHURCH NOTES 


Newton, Mass.—110 members of the 
Channing Religious Society who were 
present at the recent annual meeting 
heard encouraging reports of the society’s 
progress during the past year from Rev. 

_ Joseph Barth and from the leaders of the 
intramural organizations. 


Roxbury, Mass.—Rev. Frederick M. 


Tileston of Duxbury, Mass., and Rev. 
| Robert S. Steven of Hudson, Mass., were 


- 
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the preachers at the Sunday morning 
services of the First Church in Roxbury 
March 1 and 8 respectively. On March 15 
the preacher will be Rev. Eric A. Ayer of 
Manchester, N. H., on March 22 Rev. 
Arthur D. Wildes of Roxbury, and on 
March 29 Rev. Albert N. Kaucher of 
West Upton, Mass. 


ee; 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Roy Campbell is secretary of the Cana- 
dian International Paper Company of 
Montreal. He is a regional vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and a very active member of the 
Church of the Messiah in Montreal. 


Albert E. Croft was formerly extension 
lecturer in sociology in Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, and is now professor of sociology 
in Salina University, Wichita, Kansas. 


Dale De Witt is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. 


Miles Hanson, Jr., is: Editor of The 
Christian Register, and is minister of the 
First Parish, Weston, Mass. 


Charles R. Joy is secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Four new mem- 
bers allied themselves with the First Uni- 
tarian Society during January. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel noon services, Sta- 
tion WCOP, 1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. BE. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 


Sunday, 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond (845 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; March 17-20, Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin, First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia. 
Services broadcast by Station WCOP. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Sunday evening service at 8 p. m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
ke rendews egaeflent service and proWtes a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reeerve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $8.00 up 


PULPIT»> CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


5 MONTHs FOR §1.00O 


Introducing eee 


The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends | es Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


Name CCPC SSSSHSHSSSSHSHHSSHSHHESEHHSHSHHHHSHHOSSCHBESESSEFEHEHEH HEHEHE HH SHEE EHS eeeeeeee 


Street... 


Fem enaneaebeeedccesae sccumtite.s 


SOOSHSSOSOHSSSSEHHSHESHEHHHHSHHHHH HE HEH HE SH HEHEHE HEE EES 


\|A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 
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Pleasantries 


“That means fight where I come from!” 
“Well, why don’t you fight then?” 
“Cause I ain’t where I come from.’”’— 
Williams Purpie Cow. 
* * 
“‘Let’s play some tennis.” 
“Can’t. The net’s broken.” 
“Fine! The net’s always in the way 
when I play.’—Lutheran Young Folks. 
ES * 


“My husband traces his ancestry back 
to Edward the Confessor.” 

“Mine comes from a different line. I 
can never make him own up to anything.” 
— New Outlook. 

* * 

The banker was questioning the Negro 
applicant for a chauffeur’s job. 

‘Are you married?” the banker asked. 

“‘Nawsah, boss,” replied the applicant, 

‘“nawsah; Ah makes mah own liyin’.”’— 
Exchange. 
* * 

“The bluff, cheery optimism of the late 
Senator Frye,’”’ said a friend, ‘‘could not 
brook a whiner. Once at a dinner a whiner 
seated: opposite Senator Frye said dole- 
fully, ‘I have only one friend on earth— 
my dog.’ ‘Why don’t you get another 
dog?’ said Senator Frye.”—Eachange. 

* * 

School-teacher: ‘‘Percival, you are half 
an hour late, what was the matter?” 

Percy: “I went out with Pa to a lynch- 
ing party, and we stayed until the last man 
was hung.” 

Teacher (severely): ‘‘Was hanged, Per- 
cival.”—The Log (U.S. Naval Academy). 

* * 


For two hours he had been the pest of 
the party. His imitations were terrible, 
ranging anywhere from George Arliss to 
a hummingbird. In the far corner had 
been sitting the man with the screwed-up 
face. 

‘What would you like me to imitate 
now?” asked the bore. 

The man moved. He spoke. “How 
about a groundhog that’s seen its shadow?” 
—Boston Globe. 

* * 

If Alexander Woollcott had written 
“The Music Goes Round and Around.” 

The melodic combination of purely 
monosyllabic words with musical symbols, 
which we in this what we like to call en- 
lightened era designate as music, continues 
without surcease its circular motion, 
reaching its ultimate climax by way of the 
most obvious of exits—the one right here. 

By way of variety it is possible, yea, 
highly probable, that pressure on the in- 
strument’s initial key, one of several which 
normally control the sound emanating 
therefrom, will result in nothing more nor 
less than a continuance of the revolution 
of the said sounds through, over, across 
and out of the aforementioned instrument. 

Still and all, God wot, it comes out here. 
—G. Reaper in New York Daily News. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian - 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 


children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Piace, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snowe D.3D: 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Topeka laymen plan to charter a special 
Pullman to bring them to the Mid-Western 
Convention of the Laymen’s League at St. 
Louis, March 28-29. 


Also, how about an automobile party 
from your church? 


The Cincinnati Conference 
Recommended that the 
Present Service Pension Fund be Increased 
and urged each church to include 
in its budget 
a Contribution to the Pension Society 


Is your church doing its part? 


ALBERT A. ahah sige Treas. 
180 Longwood Avenue - Boston, Mass. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 
Rev. Lon Ray Call says: 


(Secretary, Western Unitarian Conference) 
‘In the turmoil of current forces now raging about 
us, our Unitarian churches can carry on their great 
work only by sensing their relationship to the move- 


ment of which each isa part. Not only for ourselves but 
for the effect this movement is to have in shaping hu- 
man destiny we must catch the spirit of togetherness. 

‘‘Nothing can do this more directly than The Christian 
Register. It is the tie that binds us, each to the other 
and all to the cause. So let not its present appeal pass 
unheeded.”’ 


Our agent in your church would be 
glad to forward your subscription 


